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, PROJECT SABE! 
5ysteniatlc Approaches to Blllggua) Ertijcatlon 



Projtct Director; 
Administrative Office: i 

Year of Operation: . 

Number of Participants:' 

Participating S.1tes:- 



^ — ilsandro G^rcla-Marchl 

l3l'\lv1nij?ton St're^it' 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

1979-1980. Fourth Yba,r of a 
•jFlve, Year Cycle . ' 

'.Approximately 978 In Grades .K- 5, 
807 Spanlsn dotiiTp^int'and 171 
Engl Ish dominant 

- : Gominunlty'^cR^'aK Districts' 4M, 7^X, 
and 12X, arid Ohe Vion-p^bllc school. 
A total of 6,«jfchojDls participate. 

-INfRODaCTIDN- ^' 



i. 



This report Is .based upon the 1979-80 s^tlioT ye*;*' activities -of 
the project entitled Sys.temat1c Approachel to "^^f 1 tn^ua'l Education \(5ABE) . 
Project SABE was" original 1y funded^1in'"th.eU976577'^^a yea^ under pro- 



vlslojis of Title VII of the ETefneritaV. at»d Second^iry Etlucatlon Act (ESEA). 

■ ' ■>t^y\ (' * ' ■ ' ■■ 

with /the complet1on:of. cyrrvent yeW pKpject; activlt-les, ' the fourth ye^ , 

Of a f.typvyearlFun'dlng cycll^^^ .. 

. ^B-ll lngiial Education was establ l5h-ed as 'a separate%dm1n1strat1ve un1|^,, 
of the Board of Education of the, ?jty o>^fcv Vprk In 1972, and wa^ charged 
w1th ,the development of cdmpreheoslve; bll In^ua]. education progr>s. 



4^ 



'Bilingual Educatfon was, a majotv>unft of the 



Originally tihe Centj 

Board of Education's Division of Educational . Planning ^'d Support. However, 
because of the growth of the;,number of student ser\/ef by its/progr'ams, 
the status of the Cetiter fo^ Bil ingual Education- was changed in fey of 1979. 



ThiJ Malt Isj ruiw known <»s the Office' of Blllngud] Education and 1t reports 
directly ta the Chancellor of fcfte Board of Education, 

, -- Project SAOE 1« a central ly-based program oparatin«j as a unit of 
'the Office of (JlJIngual Education and In collaboration with three 
dacentralUed conimufnlty school d.1str1cts (CSDs): CS|) 4 In Manhattan 
and CSD's 7 an-d 12 In the Broni. During the past year, Project SABE . 
served "a total of 978 students In five coiiiinunlty schools (public) and 
In -one non-public school. The inajarity of student participants (N-807) 
were of limited English speaking proflclency'(LEP) and were Spanish 
domirtant. The r'emaihing students (N-ui) were English dominant. All 
Students' served were enrolled in grades K-5 in schools that met the 
socio-economic and academic achievement criteria establ Ished by Title I 
of ESEA. 

Project SABE Is designed to provide both supportive services to ^ 
students and professional In-se.rvlce training for participating class- 
^ room teachers and paraprofessionals. During the. past year, the Title 
VII program staff con s'is.ted of one director, one assistant director, 

■ - \ : ■ ■ ' ■ . ' ■ \ • ■ ■ 

one clerical assistant, 7 classroom parjiprofesslonal positions, ^2 parent 
trainers (paraprofessionals), and ^ resource teachers. Thirty-two tax-levy 
teachers.;at''^the schools participated as well. Teacher an3 paraprofessional 
training was accomplished through workshops and classroom supervision 
and assistance, ^rl addition, the program collaborated with Hunter College 
and Lehman College >of the City University of New York to provide college- 
approved professional development courses to participating bilingual 
teachers and paraprofessionals. ^ 
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n. THE PROGRAM 

■ m primary objactlva of Pr(KM«t SABK H to linprovw the lln.jirNtd: 
4f\d ctHii()«tat1ondl.pc»rfoniwnce of partlclpotlmj Hinltev) EmuIUIi pruflclant 
(LEP) and English dotiil'nant students. In order to dchleva this otijactlvt). 
4 number of Instruiiwntal goals were established for 'the project year, 
Including: * . 

I. To us,e the sti^^lents' native languayo a;* a means of 
Instruction so that students will bo able to 
participate effectively In the learning process. 
.2. TO develop parallel English and Spanish language skills so 
, that students win develop bilingual prof.lclency. 

3. To develop a cadre of trained teachers and paraprofesslonals 
who will be able to promote positive student sel f-lmage ms' 
well as cognitive development. 

4. To present workshops which will provide the parents with 
skills to promqt.e meaningful learning experiences that 
will complement regular classroom activities. 

. 5.. To continue the development and experimental use of 
four educational manuals which will be produced and 
disseminated at the completion of the fifth year of 
the funding cycle. One manual will be'prepared In 
each of the areas of administration, Instruction, 
teacher and paraprofesslonal training, and community 
and parental Involvement In bll Ingual education. 



ProjiiJt SABE is Imdikci by 4 (iruject »ji rector who liss .tvtsrdil 
r«si|)o»Jilblllty fur rtll aspects at 4tlitihiNtrjitiuM diul Miparvi^ilon o.r / 

years tddt::h>|it«j ami adiii I n U C ri» 1 1 ve exper lance In tha New York Clly 
School Syste*n, He possessc-i New York Stdte certl r jcdtion rt^ 4 S,;hool 
Admin fit ra tor mi Supervisor <iri«l Ua^ li«dt|«.l lV«je.:t SAiil since Its 
lfu:ept liio. . 

The dlsHtant .llr«ctor. who dssumed th.tt |)()-iltiori tlurln«j tliM ciirrunt 
\icho<?l year, cdn be called upon to asvlst th« diroctor In 4II .idinlnhtrrtt Ive 
indtters but has major responslbill tlo-. In th.- coordination or pupil " 
seVvlces. In teacher and para|)rof«ss lonal tralnln'.|. and the d.eveIo|).mnit 
and supervision of the parental Involvement activities'! She has had a' 
good deal of experience In curriculum development antl teacher tralnlnq 
as wellVas classroom experience at the elementary level and In-Spanish 
language instruction. 

Both the director and assistant director are bilingual in English 
and Spanish. 

Site Selection 

The six school sites which housed the program during the 
1979-80 school year were unchanged from the prior year. These schools 
were selected based upon recatimendations of the CSD superintendents, 
district supervisors of bilingual education, and parent advisory committees. 
In the case of the. parti c>fi||te\on-publ 1c school, the recommendation of 
Office of Non-Public Schools and^ts advisory committee was obtained. 
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ii^ch at tfm siiUct«iM ic\m\ Ulitri.;ts (the (tun 'Mubl u. icnoal is 
!j«iuur-.*plili:dlly lijC4t«il .within ttjd ha.cisrs Jjr #4 ih Mrtn('n»t Uti) . tiaa 
4 SliitlUr ethith , fStial aiul aiU |.i d* vifUmll i i iminus 1 1 1 .ut indy arc . UM|i..3ai| 
nrimarMy or HUtiariU Hi. a... H.^mImI. an. aihl UihaMl ^it.l Hla. k 

•Am«|-f.:4i( -itM.ldMl^. lhascj „hiu.| .lUtrliU havd I ha hlyha^f |iar. «n( .ijc 
»ir MUMdnh: itiKlurirs an.] aid aiiHirMj rh« luweif: In -.uclu d.;.iMumh ldv«l 
III Now Yoi k. Cj ly. 

tabid 1 prdsdnf ^ the parl li l|)a( l.iu -.Wtt-,, .in.l -^huw-^ Mid .j.m.IcH •,c,.rvd.l. 
•1% w«ll drj thd iiuiiihdr (If (;|,i',-5,d», pari; hi paling In R.ich -jra.lt?. 

ArthailarlOM with a vr^rldty or adinl n i t;ra 1 1 vd unit-, I-. an . ImiuirtaHf 
rt%|i«i;t or iinijdct; .i.liiil nKtratlon -in.l d«v«l.>|Kndnr , lh« |)n):id<:|. .Ilrdi tor 
iind .viitstiint (llroctor rtsijularly .-011111)1111 1 ci to wlih koy nu;nih«}rs or thu • 
partlo1pdt)if(j coiTiiminlty -U-hool district^.. Includln.) th*! s.ip«rlnt:i!ndent:. 
deputy superintendent .ind/or .idinlnistrativi! rtsslstrtnt. director of hlllnyual 
education, teacher trainers, school principctU. and curriculum specLiHsts. 

The project director aMo iiuilntalns frotiuont contact with tho dlrectors 
of bilingual education at Hunter College and Lehman College In order to 
provide- feedback frotn project teachers and paraprofess ional 5 . to make 
recoiTtnendatlOTis for revision of courses, or to suggest new course offerings. 
The program staff also collaborates with other resource and training units 
within the Office of Bilingual Educat;1on. and. with the New York State 
Education Department's Bureau of Bilihgual Education to provide training 
workshops ahd conferences. ' 



in >>rajit,« 5ABt. Win i-im 
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1M fiiltin^lhij idiflriM:, 

iif «45 anil ifi jfwji^r ^^ubjiii U \% ufTisrcO !n hiijlUfi and In u r r 

*ind imi I t l( u I ttuMl [Jfir^ipiSt Uia ('fngr^wt! aUij r.iiino»l on the 

.ijc?vo)o(«ii«jnt ^Hij ntii furin^j uf 4 po^lHva -^iftl f , uni (?|]t thrnuuh the %\uy\y 

.itj«i*i^t.4 ^Inglfi p4r e li tfUt tn«| tl'ii>, urtlf tDr a.li h gr.nla frun gr*lii« tn^ 
through rivrt. A% r,i()!ii [ »n4n<Mr«i%, In both I'ownjo ( ty Vhool, (C^) LM 
within CSl) 14 .inH \n thti Vt, P^u I School thuNf^H .ij-^tn^jU cl.i^^ p«r 'jr^id^, 
fncludlny k I Mdetr^jAr ten. At C'^S ami CSO^* within C^I) #/, wh#r^ thin'** .ir$> 
no project SABE kindergarten rjai^^es* ^(Km? grades contain more? than a 
single class. On the other hand, the two schools within CSO §U (C544 
and CS92) each house only three Project SABt classes. Consequently , wst 
of these classes contain students from. two consecutive chronoloqical grades. 

The Projtsct SARE classroom part^professlonals have generally been 
assigned on the basis of one per school the exception being CSlll 



wh#e two^paraprofesslonals;; are assigned. In general , the paraprofessiona.1 
assist 1n the 1nstruct1o/i^L process by providing Individual or small 
group Instruction while the ^lassroom teacher Is working with another 
grpup. At the St. Paul .SchooK the para profess lonTPworks alone In a 
tutorial setting and s^tudents are pulled-out of regular classes to receive 

Intensive Spanish landuage Instruction from the paraprof^sslonal . 

■ ' ^ " ' : \ ' ' " ' - ^ ^ ■ . , * 
■ ^ ^ ^ ■ . ^ r/ : \ ■ ' . • , • ■•' 

Or1entat1o.n Workshops . During the first weeks of the .1979-80 school 

. year, a series of|or1entat1on sessions for staff were heVd. . 

The Project SABE administrative staff conducted^ one staff orientation 
^esslon at each of the six participating schools: The agendas for these 
meetings Included a description of the a) complete instructional program, 
b) services and schedules of the paraprofesslonal s, c) functions of the 
Bilingual Resource Teacher, ti) site visits by the Director and Assistant 
Director*-, e) prete^l^scJ>edul€is and materials, f) procedures for ordering 
materials with Project funds, and g) procedures to be followed by those 
taking SABE funded courses at Hunter College during the fall 1979 semester. 

A separate meeting with a similar agenda was hei^d.at each of the 
three community school districts served by Project SABE.' 

Sample agendas are included as Appendix A. 

Because it was possible. to assemble the paraprofessionals as a group, 
a separate orientation and training session was conducted at the central 
offices for all of the project's paraprofessionals. In addition to 
facil itating the handling of administrative matters, this set up the 
procedure for the regular monthly paraprofesslonal training sessions. 



^ ■ ■ ■ 

In-Service Workshops and the Role of the-'Resource Teacher . Two of 
the funded positions that have not 'as yet been discussed are those of th 
resource teachers (teacher/paraprofesslonal trainers). These Individual 
were charged with, the responsibility of developing teaching materials, 
providlng-teaching demonstrations, observing classroom lessons and 
activities, conducting small group seminars and providing general on- 
the-job assistance and training to project teachers and paraprofessioQal! 
In general, they each spent two days per week in the project office 
developing materials and taking care of administrative matters and one 
full day per week at each of their three assigned school sites. 

In-serv1ce training in the forin of meetings or workshops is offered 
to participating teachers in the schools, or on a district basis. This 
training is offered on-site by the resource teachers on a regular basis. 

Staff Development - 

■ Data were su'ppl ied on. the extent of professional, college level 
education courses funded through Project SABE. Over the four project 
years, thirteen current teachers had been funded for one or two. courses 
and thirteen others had earned between nine and thirty credits. Other 
teachers funded by the- program earned an approved Master's Degree. 
Three paraprofessionals earned an approved Bachelor's degree funded by 
the program. 

Staff Experience in Project SABE 

The project director voiced a concern with the loss of staff by 
their movement to positions of greater respbnsibility outside of SABE. 
This has probably had the greatest impact on two resource teachers, each 



of whom was on the first year of assignment. The classroom teadhers and ' 
the paraprofesslonals had generally continued with Project SABE fSr a longer 
period of time. More than half of the teachers were In either their third 
or fourth year; about a third were In their second year, and about fifteen 
percent were in thelrjirst year. Two-thirds of the paraprofesslonals 
had been'ln the program for three or four years; the remainder alidad ■ 
joined SABE prior to the year under study. 

Table II presents the Experience of Project SABE teachers in the 
project, by site. ' 

. TABLE II - 

Teacher Experience in SABE 
by School 

c A "i Project Experience (Year s) 

Scftool - . 1 or t 3 or U • ' 



CS 121 3 



CS 5 



3 

2 5 



• GS &6 • - • 2 5 

CS 44 2 1 ' 

CS 92 • 2 1 

St. Paul '4 2 

r ' .J • 

Community and Parental Invol vpmt>nt. Two of the nine funded para- 
professional positions were dedicated t^ the function of parent trainers.- 
Regular weekly meetings were schedule/during the daytime and advertised ' 
at each of six school sites. -The purpose of these sessions was to conduct 
educational and vocational workshops and to relate parent acitivities to 
the activities of their- children in school./ In this way parents could 
become actively and meaningfully Involved with their children in scliool 



assignments. Not only wopld student skills be reinforced but It was' 
hoped that students would s^ee the value that their parents placed on 
their education. • -• ^ 

Another way in which community involvement was estabi ishecl and 
maintained was by holding an evening, orientation, for^parents at each 
school site. It was hoped that this would enab-le working parents to 
become more involved in the project. 

Field Observation and Supervision . In additioh'tg the infonnal class- 
room observations conducted by the resource teachers, and the assistant," 
director, the d1 i^ector^ also observed project teachers' and paraprofesslonal s. ' 

The assistant director general ly visited each school two to three 

times per month. The director also visited each teacher and paraprpfesslonal 

during the school year. It should be pointed out that formal authority for 

i ■ " " * _ 

supervisory observations resides with each Individual •principal; Accordingly, 

. ^ . . ■• ■ 

observations by Project SABE staff were Informational and advisory. 

\ ' - ... ^ 

■ . ' * . V • ' ■ • ' ^ 



EVALUATION ACITIVITIES AND FINDINGS 
Site Visits and Field .Interviews . • 

I ; . ■ •! 

The evaluation design for the' project incluc|ed provision for -field 
visits so that the evaluator colild visit class'rooms and parent workshops, 
and meet? with tea<:her5, paraprofessional s and school admipfstrators. 
However, delays in processing of eVaTuati on budgets resulted in the rather 
•1-ate assignnient-of the project 's.eyal(ja-tor. As a resuTt, this' evaluator'^s . 



first contact with Project sW staff was after the middle of May, 1980, 
• when a meeting with the,assistant d^trector was heVd. After that meeting, 
-arrangements jve^e' mijde to vi^it each of the sites. A number of- subsequent 
meeting?, withi. the project" di rector were also held; . ' ■ ^ ■ 

.Because of the short apiount of 'time T^ainingM.n the school year, 
it was only p»ssib1$ tg visit each site one time.;" Furthenmore, It was 
not posslble'to meet with tfTe r^spcmslble administrator In eac&ase 
because of their prior commitments- '^Nonetheles^s, this evaluator did 

• V / • . 

have the opportunity to meet with three principals and one t^l|ngual 
coordinator a^.d1*fferent sites. ' ' ^ ^ " \: 

. - • \ : h 

The findings presented here reflect these meetings, discussions 
with teachers, and observations made- of qlas^es and parental, workshops. ' . 
Variations In the administrative climate from school to scrfi'ool /were 
remarkable. In two of the Schools, in interviews, the principals expressed 
their opposition to the concept of bi1itit|ua1 education. They favored 
instruction in English with Spanish to be taught as a second language. 
While they had accepted the services made available through Project SABE'i 
they were not desiroi/s of having a continuation of the project beypnd its 



scheduled^ompleti6n date of August, 1981. On the "other hand, the administra 
tion in two other schools strongly advocated bilingual education and this was 
clearly reflected in the way that, classroom ins'tructioqr was conducted. 

The two schools at which it was not possible to meet with the principal 

\ ■ ' \. . 

were clearly much closer in philosopy to the latter. schools than to the 

" ■ ■ ' - ^. ^ ' 

former ones, (This was indicated in^discussipns with teachers and in 

obserying the conduct of instruction.) 

- ■ ' ^ • , ■ ,' ..... 

The impact of the administrative cl imate upon teacher morale and 
student perfonnarice had not beep identified for study. However, it / . 
would be hard to imagine that teacher and pupil performance would' be 
independent of it. In the ^Schools where administrative support was ^ 
positive, the number of Project SABE classes and their enrollments were ^ 
htglrer- .(See rejcommfe^ations for future evaluations) " \ 

The use of paraprofessionals in the i instructional process was ju'dged 
to be quite eff^ective.. Some worked with groups independently of the t^ache.ri^ 
while others -assisted in Targe group activities.' Some teachers expressed 
the strong desire for more continuous paraprof essional assistance in 
their rooms. This, in. itself, suggests^ their overwhelmingly'' positive^ 

contribution. ' ^. ^ 

. -ft, 

Visits tp the school-s iwere scheduled so that observation of the^ 
parental invoIvemenC component could also be undertaken. ^ The group that 
were vi$ited"were completing'a variety of handicraft projects and showed 
evidence of remarkable spirit. Nonetheless, the groups observed were 
relatively small (ranging from about 5-8 in size). (It , is unfortunate 
that at one school, one ethnic group of parents was reported by staff 
members to feel sufficiently "out-of-place" by the school's administration 



that they abSenfed tbanselves from participation . As Hispanic parents were. 

not observed at the school, closer attehtion to this component is recommended , 

j ' ' , ^ ^ - ^ 

in the future (see Recommendatlions) . * ' 

■ ■ ■ • ■ i . < ■ •■ . * . =• 

Teacher/Paraprofessional Questionnaire 

As a result of discussions with the project director, assistant 
directQr, teachers, paraprofessionals and with non-Project. SABE adminis- 
trators in participating schools, a special "Teacher/Paraprofessional 
Questionnaire" was developed (see Appendix The instrument was . , 

designed to obtain in,fonnatioa,oa staff experience, .educational advance^ ■ 

^ment since joining the Pro'ject, attendance at and rating of Project " ^^^^ 
workshops, assessment .of the quantity and quality of the special learning • i^^-^iTi) 

jmie^terials developed by the resource teachers, frequency of visits by / 
Project SABE central staff, and an assessment of the attitudes of non 
SABE school staff towards the Project and towards biljngual education / - 
in generaj . ^^/^ . / . 

Jhe instrument was mailed to t^'acher^ aiid paraprofessionals at their 
schools during the second week of June. A stamped,, pre-addressed return ^ 
envelope directed to the project evaluator was supplied. .No provision could r ' ^ 
be made 'for fol lowing-up of non-respondents, as the staff members could not 
be contacted once the schools we/e closed. 



9 . ' 



UnfoK:tunately, the questionnaire -return rate was disappointingly 
low. Responses were obtained from only^l4 (36~ percent) of the 39 class- 



Staff members expressed the feeling that the negative attitude of the 
principal towards the Hispanic parents was having an effect on parental 
participation at the site. ' , ^ 



eric' 
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•' ^ .f ^ . ■ ■■ • ■ . ■ . -v^- 

room staff. When the^avallable questionnaire (^ata were compared with 
those- supplied by the Project iSABE; office, if was apparent that newer 
teachers in the program were" underr^resented in the group that responded 
to the (Cjuestionnaire. As the number of .VeTpondents 'was small, it was felt 
that they might not be representative of .participating teachers and para-^ 
professionals. As a result, it wa]? decided not to present the data in 
tabular fom. A brief summary of the outcomes follows. <^ 

Outcomes^ Teacher/Paraprofessienal Questionnaire ' » ^ 

The fonns <that were returned have been analyzed separately for 
teachers and paraprofessional s.^ )^he data s(||gest that the paraprofessional 
typically atterided all or nearly all , of thejLnthly workshops and rated 
them as being extremely helpful.* On the other hand, the typical responding 
teacher. had attended only two or three workshops and found them to be 
moderately or somewhat helpful . Teachers also commented that it would ^ 
, be most helpful if more classroom teaching materials could be supplied.. 
The project director indicated to the evaluator that one grade is targeted 
each year and is supplied with a great deal "of material . ' Dift-ing this 
year it was the fifth grade, and in 1980-8*1 it will be the sixth grade. 



standardized Testing 

In order to gauge- the extent of student achievement during the 
academic year, standardized tests of English and Span1sh>ead1ng and ' 
mathematics were administered on a pretest/posttest basis. The tests 
were selected from among -those available in the Cooperative Inter-American 
(CIA). Series published by Guidance Testing Associates. 

Achievement in the deve]opment of English language skHls was measured 
"Sing the CIA-Oral Language Proficiency Test for beginning readers arid 
CIA- Test of Reading (Level I, II or III) for more advan^d readers. 
Similarly, the CIA-Prueba de Comprension del Lenguage Oral anchone of 
the three levels of the CIA-Prueba de Lectura were used to assess Spanish 
oral proficiency and reading achievement. In mathematics, the subtest 
"of . the CIA-General Ability test (Level I, II or III) was administered 
to English dominant students and the Spanish version was administered to 
Spanish dominant students. • ' 

. Changes in student performance were tested for statistical significance" 
and educational significance according to guidelines established by the 
New York City Board of Education's Office of Educational Evaluation: 
- 1) Statistical Significance was determined through the application 
of this correlate$i. t-test model .' This statistical analysis 
demonstrates whether the difference between pre-test and 
' . post-test mean scores is larger than would beexpected by 
chance variation alone; 1 .e. is statistically significant. 
This analysis does not represent an estimate. of how students 
wuld have performed in the absence of the program. No such 
estimate could be made because of the inapplicability of ^ . 



test norms for this population, and'the unavallaLlHty of / 
an appropriate comparison group. 
2) Educational Significance was determined for each grade level 
by calculating an "effect size" based an observed summary 
statistics using t\re procedure recorfimended by Cohen. ^ 
An effect size for the correlated t-test model is an estimate 
of the difference between pre-test and post-test means;, 
expressed in standard deviation units freed of the .fn'fluence^ 
of sample size. It became desirable to estabi ish* such an 
estimate because substantial differences that do' exist 
frequently fail to reach statistical significance if the 
number of observations for aach unit of statistical analysis ^ 
is small. Similarly, statistrt^lly significant differences ^ 
often are not educationally meaningful. ' 
Thus, statistical -and educational significance penmit a 
more meaningful appraisal of project outcomes. As'a rule 
of thumb, the fonowing effect size indices are recommended 
by Cohen as guides "to 1nterpret;ing educational significance 
(ES): . • 

a difference of 1/5 = .20 = small ES 
a difference of 1/2 = .50 = medium ES . 
a difference of 4/5 = .80 = large ES 



1 



Jacob Cohen. Statistica] Power Analysis for the Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised Edition). New York: Academic Press, 1977 Chapter 2; 



Students were scheduled for testing according to the following 
design: 

Reading InEngllsh - 

All English dominant students Mn grades K-S 

Spanish dominant students In grades 4-5 
Reading in Spanish - \ • 

All Spanish dominant students 1n grades K-5 \ 
^ Mathematics - 

All students 1n grades 1-5 ' 



Before considering mean changes in s^dent performance, the number of, 
students im each testing category and' the number for whom pre- and post- 
test-scores were available- will be compared. These data are displayed in 
Table III. ' ' ' " . - 

TABLE III .„ " . 

Comparison of Register Data and Number -i. 
for. Whom Pretests and Post-tests Were Available 

•Test Student Number on Number of Test Percentage 

tj^ie groups Register scores analyzed ' analyzed 

English English \ , . . . ' — ■ , ^ 

reading dominant ' / " 

• in grides 

K-5' 250 171 68.4 - 

Spanish ' 

Dominant 

In grades 

4-5 . - 311 231 . ' 74.3 " 



Subtotal 482 348 IZ.Z 

Spanish All Spanish ' " 
Reading dominant Students" 

in grades K-5 978 - 602° 61.6 

MatHe- All students ' 

matics irf grades - . ■ > 

1-5 926 6§2 71.5 



c 
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The percentage of students for whom scores were available ranged 
from 61.6 to 74.3. Alternatively stated, the scores of about three to 

♦ 

four out of ten students were not available for analysis. 

Table IV shows the mean group performance by^grade and test level on 
-the English language tests. iStatistics have been computed for each grade 
grouping within test level. In each c^se, th> number of students as 
well as the mean pre- and post-testscores (in raw score unitsf accompanied 
by their corresponding standard deviations are presented. These are 
foUowed b/ the- actual gain ..(difference between the meah post-test ,antl 
the mean pre-test scores) shown by the group and the associated t-statistic 
as outlined above. The last figures in the table report the pre-post 
correlation (r). degrees of freedom (dfj/ probability (p), a^nd educational 
significance (ES) of the group's performance. For this table, all of 
the findings were statistically significant (in most cases beyond the 
.001 level). „The mean scor4s of the Spanish dominant- students reached 
a moderate level of educational significance while those of the English 
dominant students were fn the high range. 

The Spanish language test performance of student participants is 
presented in Table V. Here too, the results for each grade grouping 
by test level reached statistical significance. In nearly all cases, 
the ES statistic was In the low to moderate range. The jingle exception 
to this occurred among the fifth graders, whose performance was in the 
high range. See Table V for a more detailed analysis of these outcomes. 

In mathematics, students 1n grades one through five were scheduled 
for testing. The mathematics test data are summarized in Table VI. In 

4 

nearly all cases, the gains were significant at or beyond the .001 level. 



The educational significance scores were in the moderate to high range. 

As indkated earlier, it is difficult to properly, assess achievement 
gatins without having norms such as grade equivalents, percentiles or 
standard scores available. Nonetheless, the data in Tables IV, V and VI 
permit some year-to-year comparison to be made. This can be done by 
looking at the performance of students in^ consecutive grades on the 
same test level. For example, consider the GA-2. level mathematics 
performance of Spanish dominant students in grades 2 and 3. The second 
grade students had mean pre- and post-test scores of 9.61 and 13.64 
respectively, while the corresponding scores for third graders were 14.68 
and 16. S8. One can argue that the mean pretest score .for third graders is 
a benchmark against which the end-of-year performance of second graders 
can be assessed. (Sinc^ some loss in the summer months might^.be expected, 
the post-test"for the lower grade could be expected to be somewhat higher 
than the higher grade ' s pretest. ) 

It is necessary to exercise some care in interpreting data in this 
format for it is often the case that 'those in a lower grade who take the 
same level test as those in a higher grade are relatively more able. 
However, a comparison of pretest scores enables one to control for such 
initial differences. An example of this is seen in the HG- 3 level 
mathematics performances of Spanish dominant students-.' In this - instance, 
the mean pretest score of 16.53 for third grade students exceeds the pre- 
test scores of the fourth and fifth graders. Obviously intergroup 
comparisons involving the third grade would be invalid. On the other 
hand, the between group comparison of. fourth and fifth graders suggests 
that fourth graders made adequate progress when gauged against fifth 
grade pretest scores. 

-20- ^>::- 



A similar analysis of the remaining mathematics scores as well as 
the Spanish language and English language scores shows that, in nearly 
all cases ♦ the pre-test perfonnance of the upper grade exceeded the 
post-test level of the preceding lower grade. In some measure, this 
suggests that student exposure to' language over the summer may result 
In continued development over that period, rather than a loss of skills. 

Given thJs^ varied outcomes'^,: i t would be helpful to document 
student growth over time, to better delineate the rate and shape of 
student progress (see recommendations on^^l ongi tudi nal data collection). 

Tables IV, V anjBl present student outcomes in tabular form, and 
'\detaned interpretalBybof the data; 
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TABLE IV ' 

English Reading Achievement 

Analysl^s of 1979^80 School Year Perfonnance 
by Language Domlnancei Test Level and Grade 



i 



I 

ro 
ro 
I 



Language 


Test ' 






Pretest 


Ppsttest 


Ma An ^ 












Domi nance- 


Level 


Grade 


Number 


Mean 




Mean 


$D 


Difference 


Value 


£ 


df 




li 


English 


OC-1 


K. 


18 


23.56 


4. 51 


29.67 


3.24 


6.11 - 


11.04 


.87 


17 


.001 


2.61 




R-1 


I- 


33 


33.91 


16. 8 J 


44.27 


16.55 


10.36 


5.79 


.94 


32 


.001 


i.oi 




R-2 


2 
3 

Subtotal 


' .21 
11 
32 


43.24 
72.64 
53.34 


15.80 
13.40 
20.50 


53.52 
79.27 
62.38 


1^77 
12.25 
18.03 


10.29 
6.64 
9.03 


6.46 
3.38 
7.14 


.96 
.88 
.94 


20 
10 
31 


.001 

.01 

.001 


1.41 
1.01 
1.26 




R-3 


4 

5 

Subtotal 


29 

■ 5 
34 


36.48 
47.80 
38.15 


13.86 
13.85 
14.24 


43. 14 
62.14 
45.01 


13.69 
12.96 
15.01 


6.66 
14.20' 
7.76 


8.62 
4.04 
8.33 


.95 
.83 
.93 


28 
. 4 
33 


.001 

.05 

.001 


1.60 
1.81 
1.43 


Spanish 


R-3 


4 

5 

Subtotal 


123 
108 
231 


26.81 
41.58 
33.72 


12.22 
16.38 
16.08 

0 


32.30 
50.06 
40.61 


12.72 
16.64 • 
17.14 


5.49 
8.48 
6.89 


7.35 
8.15' 
10.86 


.78 
.79 
.83 


122 
^107 
230 


.001 

.001, 

.001 


0.66 
0.78 
0.71 



A discussion of these outcomes' appeaj?s on the following page. 
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Discussion, Table IV 

As may be seen 1n Table IV, English-dominant students in grades K - 3 all made gains in English which were 
both statistically and educationally significant at a high level. Kindergarten students 'made significant raw 
score gains of 6A1 points from pre- to post-test in oral comprehension of English. First grade students achieved 
gains of 10.35 points on level 1 of the Interamerican' Test of Reading in English. Second and third graders, tested 
with level 2 of the Test of Reading, made average gains of 10.29 and 6.64 points, respectively. Taken as a group, 
students In these grades achieved gains which were judged to be highly educationally significant. 

Fourth and fifth graders were tested with 1,||^1 3 of the Interamerican Test of Reading, scoring average pre- 
to post-test gains of 6.66 and 14.20 points, respectively. Both were judged to be of great educational significance. 

Spanish-speaking fourth and fifth graders were tested with level 3 of the Interamerican Prueba de Lectura . 
achieving average pre- to post-test gains of 5.49 and 8.48 points. The gains were statistically significant at 
or below the .001 leveU and were judged to be of medium to large educational significance. 



Language . 
Dontlnance 

^Spanlsh 



I 

ro 
I 
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TABLE V ' 

Native Language heading Achievement 

Analysis^ 1979-0(Ssthool Year Performance 
by Testi Level and Grade 



Test 






Pretest 


Posttest 


Mean , 


t 










Level 


Grade 


Number 


Mf^an 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Di f ference 


Value 






£ 


ES' 


CO-1 


K 
1 

Subtotal 


23 
25 
48- 


25.30 
23.64 
24.44 


8.01 
. 11.54 
9.94 


27.48 
37.64 

32:77 


4.80 
21.49 
16.52 


2.17 
14.00 
8.33 


1.75 
3.95 
3:96 


.67 
.57 
.49 


22 
24 
47 


.05 

.001 

.001 


0. 36 
0. 79 
0.57 


L-1 


1 


/ 87 


23.37 


14.30 


35.^^0 


23.24 


12. 23 

4 


7. 05 


.73 


86 


.001 


0.76 


L-2 


2 
3 

Subtotal 


114 
123 
237 


33.39 
52.73 
43.43 


14.45 
17.65 
"18.84 


40.69 
55.42 
48.46 


16.49 
20.25 
19.87 


7. 56 
2.69 
5.03 


8.13 
2.17 
6.32 


.80 
.75 
.80 


113 
122 
236 . 


.001 

.05 

.001 


0. 76 
0.20 
0.41 


L-3 


4 

5 

Sujitotal 


121 
109 

230 


28.21 
41.71 
34.60 


11.44 
23.30 
19.25 


36.46 
53.33 
44.46 


15.43 
25.24 
22.28 


8. 26 
11.62 
'9.85 


8.33 
11.55 
13.81 


.71 
.91 
.87 


120 
108 
229 


.001 
.001 
.001 


0.76 
1.11 
0.91 



A discussion of these outcomes appears on the following page, 
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Discussion, Table V 

• / ■■ ■ 

Table V prosenta tho flchleveiiiont of S^fltrlsh-speaklng studants In Spanish lanouago skills. Students In 
kindergarten, and sane of the first graders, were tested with the Interaniorlcan Series, test of Oral Coiiipre- 
henslon In Spanish. Students In kindergarten achieved raw score gains of 2.17 points from pre- to post-test, 
which were statistically significant at the .05 level and were of small educational significance. The out- 
comes for the kindergarten students (a small pre-post gain, low score ranges and small standard deviations) 
suggest that there was Insufficient differentiation among students, , who appear to be functioning at the floor 
of the test. Therefore, the outcomes should be Interpreted with caution. First graders tested with the same 
Instrument made average gains of 14.00 points from pre- to post-test, which were highly statistically and 
educationally significant. The outcomes suggest that the population tested Is a complex one, with some 
studen^ making gains at the lower range of the test, and others scoring at higher levels. 

First graders with better-developed reading skills were tested with the Prueba de Lectura . level 1. They 
scored a mean gain of 12.il3 raw score points from pre- to%ost-test, which was significant below thfe .001 
level , and was of moderate educational significance. 

Second and third graders were tested with level 2 of the Prueba de Lectura . Second graders made gains 
which vfere statistically significant below the .001 leve), and were moderately educationally significant. 



Ohcgsrlon, Tabl«\v (oon'tlnuad) i 

Ird ar«cl«r« achiSvod average pro- to post-tastjalns of 2.69 points. Possibly bacausa of the Urm number 
Uudants report|d. this gain was statlstlcaUy significant at the .08 level, and was Judged to be of small 
«cat1onal sfgnlfUcance, The small pre- to'' post-test gain and Increasing standard deviations suggest that 
> student population being tested may be -a complex one, with the possibility of a group of students func- 
inlng at the cel|ng of the test, while another group may be making progress wlHch Is adequately liidasurod by 
s level of the tj|st. but Is masked by the stuxlents performing at the upper range of the test. It 'is sug- 
ted that. If thl| level of the 1nstrun«nt Is used for these students In the |uti|re. the data be analyzed by 
rtlles to bettei| determine- If the distribution of scores Is Indeed bimodal . iThe possibility that some 
rd graders be t^ ted with a higher level of the test should also be considered In light of the oitcomes of 

recommended quij^rtlle analysis. 

'J ' ■ ' . ■ . 

Fourth and fl|th^graders were tested with level 3 of the Prueba . and achj;eved raw score gains of 8.26 and . 
55 raw score poj^nts from pre-test to post-test, respectively. Both gains Jere statistically significant 
ow the .001 le|el, and were of moderate ,to great educational sigplflcance. \ 
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TABU VI 



Analyits of l979-«a School Y«ar ('«r'fohiidfii;o 
by Laritiuaytt I)Oitijnanc«, Tost l-ov^l aikI Qmio 
(NumD«r or Cooiputatlon Subtiista) 



Unouago 
S|)«nl3h 



Engl Ish 



Test 

kill 

HQ-1 



6A-3 



I 

2 
3 

Subtotal 




N(ii|iibar' 








Mm 


r. 


it 




M 


106 


9.69 


3.19 


11.73 


3.09 


2.04 


0,02 


.65 


105 


.001 


0.78 


107 
108 
215 


y.oi 
14.68 
12.15 


4. /9 

7. 55 
6.80 


I J. 46 
16.80 
15.27 


5.46 
0.05 
7.06 


4.03 
2.20 
3.11 


11.44 

6.06 
11.97 


.75 
.90 
.85 


106 
107 
214 


.001 
.001 
.001 


1.10 
0.58 
0.02 


17 
111 
110 

238 


16.53 
11.27 
12.77 
12.34 


6.57 
4.88 
5.85 
5.62 


18.76 
1-3.76 
17.72 
15.95 


6.63 
4.42 

5.92 
6.70 


2.24 
2.49 
4.95 
3.61 


6.84 
5.94 
13.76 
13.39 


.98 
.55 
.79 
• Ip. 


16 
110 
109 
237 


.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 


1.66 
0.56 
1.31 
0.87 


40 


12.03 


3.15 


* 13.53 


2.52 


1.50 


5.55 


.84 


39 


.001 


0.00 


21 - 

13 

34 


11.05 
19.23 
14.18 


2.22 
3.32 
4.83 


16.05 
20.85 
17.88 


3.22 
3.31 
3.98 


5.00 
1.62 
3.71 


7.77 
2.24 
6.66 


.46 
.69 
.74 


20 
12 
33 


" .001 
.05 
.001 


1.69 
0.62 
1.14 


25 
4 
29 


13.28 
19.25 
14.10 


3.41 
3.20 
3.93 


16.00 
21.25 
16.72 


3.00 
2.07 
3.46 


2.72 
2.00 
2.62 


7.90 
2.03 
8.41 


.86 
.90 
.90 


24 
3 
28 


.001 

.05 

.001 


1.58 
1.42 
1.57 



AbfKty (S^4ni»h v«rilu«), l«v«U I «iul ^ th.» nmtitoiti' {mmrol $um%t m «»JminUNi«il, 4iitl tl»« cm- 
^UMtm iMbtiit v«ii idiMnlittr«a for livnl ;i, thus r«suUjna In |j|itr1cted icoid innmii of 0».lb »>ojoU on 
|l»v«l I. 0-20 on levil 1'. i/itl 0-23 (»ol»»t^ on Idvtt) 1. 

Stu<l«nt« tri 1 warn tusUU with 1«vt»l J, and ichlevsd n iitodri udtn of i?,04 raw H'ore points fvim 

Xq post-UU. ni« udln was statistical ly s lyol f iccint helow the ,001 |«v«l. anU wa» (l«t«iinlfiml tu h« of yr«at 
educational slyrilf Icance. 

AM second and im)st third (jrado studt»nts wore tustwd with, tho nunihttr subtwat (if loyol (»f the or 
General Ability, The ntean achievement at pre-test was 0,61 raw scor« points for the second graders and 
I4.6fl points for the third graders. Post-test means were 13.4 points and 16. HH points, respectively. Thus, 
second graders achieved a mean yaln of 4.03 points, while third graders scored a gain of 2.i?0. ' Uoth gains 
were det«nnlnod to be statistically significant below the .001 level. The achlev«Hiient of the second graders 
was Judged to be highly educationally significant, while that of the third graders was of modorato educational 
significance. 

A small number of third graders, and al 1 students In the fourth and fifth grades were tested with level 
3. Achievement at pre-test ranged from 11.27 points (grade 4) to 16.53 raw score points (grade 3). Scores at 
post-test ranged from 13.76 (grade 4) to 18.76 (grade 3). with mean gains ranging from 2.24 in grade 3 to 4.95 
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Discussion, Table VI (continued) a 

. y"' 

In grade 5. All the gains were judged to be significant below the .001 level. Students In the third and 
fifth grades made gains which were judged to be of great educational significance, while the fourth graders 
showed improvement wh^ch was judged to be of moderate educational significance. 

English-dominant first graders were tested with the English version of the Test of General Ab 11 Ity, level 
1. The group achieved a mean gain of 1.50 raw score points from pre- to post-test, which was determined to be 
statistically significant below the .001 level, and of high educational significance. This finding should be 
taken with some caution, since the level of significance found may be at least partially a product of sample 
^ size, small .standard deviation of the distribution, and the high correlation between the performance of students 
at pre- and post-test. 

Second and third graders who were dominant In English were tested wlt^ level 2 of the same Instrument. 
At pre-test, achievement ranged from a mean of 11.05 at the second grade to a mean of 19.23 for the third 
grade. Students In second grade achieved a mean gain of 5.00 raw score points from pre- to post-test, while 
third graders averaged a gain of 1.62 points. The performance of the second graders was found to be statisti- 
cally significant below the .001 level, and of great educational significance, while the small gain reported 
for the third graders was found to be statistically significant below the .05 level. This level of per- 
formance, however, appears to be at the ceiling of the sut)test used, thus restricting the range of student 
achievement. 
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Discussion, Table VI (continued) 

Fourth grade students were tested with level 3 of the Test of General Ability, achieving a mean gain of 
2.72 points from pre- to post-test. This gain was determined to be statistically significant below the .001 
level, and highly educationally significant. The high ES rating, however, may be partially due to the small 
she of the standard deviation of the distribution of scores. The small number (N=4) of fifth grade students 
tested were achieving at the ceiling of the test, making gains of 2.00 raw score points from pre- to post- 
test. The small (and decreasing) standard deviations further suggest that these students were functioning at 
the top of the test at pre-test, and hence could not demonstrate much growth. This level of the test clearly V 
appears to be too eaSy for this group of students. 

It appears that the reliability of the ihstrument is low due to the restricted range of items. As 
the limited number of items are not criterion-referenced, the instrument may not be optionally coijgruent with 
the curriculum, therefore limiting the ability of students to exhibit growth on the test. It is suggested that 
an alternative instrument be selected (See Recommendations). 
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. IV. CONCLUSIONS -AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Conclusions 

, Project SABE has functioned for four years as a program to develop Tin- 
gulstic and computational skills, of limited English proficient and English 
dominant students In three community school districts/ Through the parti- 
cipation of classroom teachers and paraprofessldnals. Instructional services 
are provided to the target students. To facilitate the development of the 
target population. Project SABE provides supportive services to students and 
In-service training for the'lnstructlonal staff. As a mature program. Project 
SABE ha-s-contributed materials to participating teachers and paraprofesslonals 
In almost all the. elementary grades. Student outcomes, as revealed by the 
Results of examlrratlons given op a pre- and post-test Ms Is, have been gen- 
erally statistically and educationally significant. Another indication of the 
maturity of ^ the program is the fact that most of the participating instruc- 
tional staff has been with the project for more than three years, lending 
consistency to the implementation of the program. 

Oh the other hand, visits to schools and discussions with staff also 
suggested that the philosophy of or approach to bilingual education may vary 
considerably from site to site, with possible implications for the imple- ' 
mentation of the program at those sites. _ ' . 

Given the above discussion, the following recommendations are offered: 

B. Reconmiendatlons ^ 

U Student Performance . Given the availability of several years of \ 
student achievement data on comparable Instruments, Mt Is recommended that the 
program establish a longitudinal test database so that year-to-year and long- 
term growth of student participants can be traced.. As appropriate publisher- 



supplied norms are not available for this student population, this would 
permit the construction of locafl norms for.ke ass^essment of student achieve- 
ment. In addition, as student rates of , learning are *not 1 inear, especially in 
the English development of LEP students;, longitudfnal. documentation of achieve- 
ment would provide a more sensitive measure of grpJ>,th. 

It is also recommendecl that the, program establish p^•ocedures for the 
collection of uniform attendance data and Include attendance criteria among 
its objectives. ' i . , 

Given the number of students for whom achievement^dat^i'were not reported, 
it is recommended that the program attempt' to follow up on those students, and 
make an effort to supply as complete data as possible, on the students who 
participated in the program. Mqre complete infotmati on on. the. characteristics 
Of Students being served should make the interpretation of student outcomes 
more meairlngf^ul . *\. 

The results of student outcomes in, mathematics indicate that th'e'subtest 
being used to assess student growth is ho^ reliable becalise of the limited 
number of test items. The restricted range limits, the abil ity of students 
to demonstrate growth on the test, 'masking actuarsfudent learning. It is 
recommended that the program consider an alternative ihstr|iment,/S,uch as the 

Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills or, the' California Ach.i?vem]?nt Test (available 

■ '\ . ' ^ J 'V ■ 

in Spanish), which test a greater range of abilities. 

^> / . ' ' ■ . 

2. School Climate . It is recommended- that future evaluations examine 
school climate factors, jncludl^g^approache^ to or philbsophies of bilingual 
education held by the admiriistratlonlat the various sites. The possible impact 
of such factor^s on the implement action of tlie program should be considered, as 



well as the possibility of selecting alternative sites In future years for 
those schools where local goals conflict with project objectives. 

As school climate factors do vary, and may have Implications for student 
performance. It 1s recommended that a subanalysis of the student outcomes be 
performed by site on an experimental basis, 

3. Staff Training and' Staff Characteristics . Given the late administration- 
of the staff questionnaire and the difficulty of follow-up on missing responses. 

It Is recommended that a staff questionnaire/needs assessment be conducted early ^ 
1n the year to gather Information In the area of teacher characteristics and 
needs. In addition to serving evaluation purposes, the Instrument should be 
useful In assisting In the planning of staff development activities. 

It Is recommended that an effort be made to see that funded college level 
courses are available to staff on a more equal basis. At present, there Is 
considerable variation In the distribution of courses taken. 

4. Parental Involvement . The evaluator was able to observe only a few of 
the parent workshops offered. Although the number of attending parents tended 
to be small, the groups observed were enthusiastic. Despite the difficulty of 
encouraging parents to participate, this component has been well-received, and 
its expansion Is strongly recommended. Joint sessions with parents and-^chll- 
dren might be an additional way of Intensifying parental participation. 

5. Program Implementation . It Is hoped^that the program will provide 
more complete documentation of activities in 1980-81, to more adequately and 
sensitively reflect the program's scope of work and Its achievements over the . 

funding period. For example, a resource file could be maintained on an on- 

tf '' • * 
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going basis, containing drafts of manuals, agendas of meetings, summaries of 
staff characteristics, and other Information. 

6. Dissemination . It Is hoped that the program will facilitate the 
sharing of materials and curricula developed during the years of the funding 
period, either through the Evaluation and Dissemination Assistance Center (EDAC) 
or other dissemination st)urces. New programs would benefit from Project SABE's 
experience, effort and commitment. * 

f • I 

7. Evaluation . Finally, It Is reconi|ie|ided that the 1980-81 evaluation 
of Project SABE focus on the evolution of t|iei program over Its funding cycle. 
Possible areas of Interest would Include student outcomes over time, staff 
characteristics, methods and materials developed, and parental involvement, as 
well as the interaction of site characteristics with the implementation of the 
program. 
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APPENDIX A 

ttOAfVO OF EDUCATION OF THC CITY OF NEW YORK 

Office of Bilingual Education 
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RE: Meeting with Parent Trainers 

DATE: Friday, November 30, 1979 

PLACE: Project SABE Office 

66 Court Street, Rm. 903 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

TIME: 2:00 P.M. 



LICANORO GARClA.MARCHi 

oinccTon 

Gladys A. Ramirez 

ASS^TANT OmcCTOA 



1. 
3, 



AGENDA 

Paraprofessional Workshop 

Par^al Involvement Activities 

Project SABE Orientation Meetings 

Place: Saint Paul 

Parents Room 

DATE: Dectober 4, 1979 

TIME: 9:30 A*M. 



0 



4, 
5. 

7. 



PLACE: Community School 5 
Parents Room 

DATE: December 12, 1979 

TDIE: 9:00 A.M. 
Parents Advisory Committee 
Monthly Report, logs, payroll 
Schedule of Activities 
Projected Activities 
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80AII0 or EDUCATION OP THE Citar OF NCW YORK * 

Office of Bilingual Education 
PROJECT^BE ^ 

SYSTEMATIC APPROACHES T^XUNQiiAL tfbuCATI|pH 
6« COURT STREET, DRAw^Jfif^^, N V, 11 201 . ROOM OOa 
TELEPHON«t«(S#!B3ii5 . BSG 0367 



Third Project SABE Paraprofessiogal 
Training and Oricntatiog Session" 
School Year 1979-80 



USANDRO GAFtCIA.MARCl^ 



DiflKCTOR 



Gladys A* Ramirez 

A^SISTAMT OIIIKGTOR 




A G E N D A ^ 

!• Administrative mattera 

a. College attendance forms 

Payroll forms (Please see Ms, Noemy Hernandez 
if you owe us any f oms) 

c. Request for salary increases if you qualify 
based on approved college credits 

d. Grades reports for the Spring and Sumraer 1979 

2. Puerto Rican Heritage Week Activities ^ 

a. Dates for activities at Project SABE schools 

b. Project SABE special projects by parapruLeasionais 
c» Puerto' Rican Educator's Association Essay Contest 

3- New structure of the Office of Bilinsual Education 
School Year 1979-80 / • 

^Mr, Lisandro Garcfar Narchi - Project Director 

4, Greetings from Ms, Awilda Orta - Director, Office of 
Bilingual Education 

5« Workshop topic: " Como ensenar el concepto de nedidas 

a nivei de tercer y cuarto grados" 

Presenter : Ms. Gladys A. Ramirez 

Assistant Director - Project SAHE 

7* Question and answer period 



* * * ysr A ;^ iV * 
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Awilda Orta* 
Director 



Meeting with Projecti SABE 
Participants at cJs, 5^ 



LI6ANDRO dARCIA.MARCHl 
OmCCTOR 

JU8TINO ROORiaUCZ 

AMfSTANT OmCCTOR 



DATE: September 19, 1979 



AGENDA 



1. Welcome and Introductions 

2. Project SABE program at C.S\. 5 

a» Instructional component 
b. Language usage 

3. Paraprofessional .'services and duties 

^ a. Schedule 

b. Monthly training 

c. Release time 



4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
3. 



Bilingual Resource Teacher Position 
Procedure to order materials 

School visits by Director and Assistant Director 
Community and Parental Involvement Component 

Teachers attending Hunter College during the Fall 1979 term sponsored 
by Project SABE ,> 



5* Pre-testing of students (Schedule and procedures) 
10. Open - additional items for discussion 



cr o 
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PROJECT SABE EVALUATION APPENDIX B 

Teacher/Paraprofessional Questionnaire 

. ' School • 

Teacher /•,_. , ' , , 

„ * . /(Check one) Grade/Class 

Paraprofesaional\ 



y ^ 

•1. For how many years have you been teaching at your present school? 



2. For how many years have you been part of Project SABE? 

3. What is the total number of years that you have been teaching? 

4. Describe any other related experieBce that you have had. 



^' "^11 Z^^ degree and number of credits beyond the degree- 

when you began working in Project SABE? u«gree 



■ Highest degree year number of credits beyond degree 

6. Wh^t is your current degree and credit status? 

Highest degree — year number of credits beyond degree 

^* ?fr^w?^h°f?fl! credits that you have taken, how many have been paid 
for with funds from Project SABE? i ^-"-^ 

8. During the past year, how many Project SABE workshops have you 
attended? , ^ 



9. What IS. your overall rating of these workshops? 

■ • extremely helpful 

moderately helpful 

of some help 

of little or no help 

10. To what extent have the Project SABE resource teachers supplied you 
with special learning materials that they have developed? 

a great deal ' . 

„ ^ a moderate amount 

a little 

not at all 

11. How would you rate these resource teacher developed materials? 

extremely good 

moderately good 

fair ^ Q 

^poor : , ' ' ^ • 



12. For how many class periods per week does a project SABE paraprbfessidnal 
work with your class? /' (^o be completed by teachers. only) 

13. During t^i© past year, about how many times have you been visited by the 

a) project director 

b) assistant ydirector ^ / 

c) resource teacher s_ 

14. How does the non-SABE staff of your school feel about Project SABE? 



15. How do they feel about bilingual education in general? 



16. Are there ahy other cominents about Project SABE that you wish 
*. to make? 



'4 
1 
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